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life ; or Mr. Albany, without declaiming about the vices of
the rich and the misery of the poor ; or Mrs. Belfield, without
some indelicate eulogy on her son ; or Lady Margaret, without
indicating jealousy of her husband. Morrice is all skipping,
officious impertinence, Mr. Gosport all sarcasm, Lady Honoria
all lively prattle, Miss Larolles all silly prattle. If ever
Madame D'Arblay aimed at more, as in the character of
Monckton, we do not think that she succeeded well.

We are, therefore, forced to refuse to Madame D'Arblay a
place in the highest rank of art ; but we cannot deny that, in
the rank to which she belonged, she had few equals, and
scarcely any superior. The variety of humours which is to
be found in her novels is immense ; and though the talk of
each person separately is monotonous, the general effect is not
monotony, but a very lively and agreeable diversity. Her
plots are rudely constructed and improbable, if we consider
them in themselves. But they are admirably framed for the
purpose of exhibiting striking groups of eccentric characters,
each governed by his own peculiar whim, each talking his own
peculiar jargon, and each bringing out by opposition the
oddities of all the rest. We will give one example out of many
which occur to us. All probability is violated in order to
bring Mr. Delvile, Mr. Briggs, Mr. Hobson, and Mr. Albany
into a room together. But when we have them there, we soon
forget probability in the exquisitely ludicrous effect which is
produced by the conflict of four old fools, each raging with a
monomania of his own, each talking a dialect of his own,
and each inflaming all the others anew every time he opens
his mouth.

Yet one word more. It is not only on account of the in-
trinsic merit of Madame D'Arblay's early works that she is
entitled to honourable mention. Her appearance is an
important epoch in our literary history. Evelina was the
first tale written by a woman, and purporting to be a picture
of life and manners, that lived or deserved to live. The
Female Quixote is no exception. That work has undoubtedly
great merit, when considered as a wild satirical harlequinade ;
but, if we consider it as a picture of life and manners, we must
pronounce it more absurd than any of the romances which
it was designed to ridicule.

Indeed, most of the popular novels which preceded Evelina,